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Italian Pelagians laboured to correct the errors or atone for the indifference of Home-—the hand of the destroyer was laid on the Church of Africa, and was to take it to pieces, stone hy stone, before his aching eyes. The last picture of earth that he gazed upon was that of the Western Church, for whose purity and power he had sacrificed so much, disappearing in a flood of Arian and heathen violence.
Whatever may have been Augustine's feeling as to the more philosophic aspect of this stirring devastation, he had (he painful consciousness that an error of his own figured conspicuously in the chain of human causes. The Count: of Africa at (hat time was an able Roman general of the name of Boniface, whom I'rocopius calls 'the last of the Romans,' Boniface was a religious-minded man, and had a profound respect for Augustine. About the year 420 Boniface had lost his wife, and had thought of retiring to a monastery. Augustine, in his singular and ill-blended mixture of prudence atul xetil, had very justly urged him to remain at his most useful post in the imperial service, but had advised him to make a private vow of chastity. Boniface had done so; and when, in 428, he summoned the Vandals intot tfisJttm iManii /itt»i'iifn ft»< Aririttiittn |, ' inJit'tt-vit' A cci inli'tij1; d« Attj'.usfinr, thr l.itrj Mami'ljr.mi lirld that the clrinciils of light urn- l.u);r!y iui}iiiMiiirtl in irtrtittf itniwiilit atul lliry tri'tainly held tliat lijr.ht wa>, rrlf.i-.nl f'rtim anyfliiiif, wlirn it wa^ t-atcn by tin1 t'li-t't. I'liat wa*. a y,«nnl inunilarum tor « Ic^ciul, at leant.              51
